CHAPTER   IV

THE  BEGINNING. OF  THE   REFORMATION

EARLY in the sixteenth century it was becom-
ing clear that the Middle Age was passing
away. New forces and new thoughts were
becoming dominant., and nowhere would they
work greater change than in the Church of
England. But its structure was to survive
the shock. Constitutionally it was made
up of an indefinite number of bodies and
individuals, holding certain rights and proper-
ties to which corresponding duties were
attached. The Church itself had no property
whatever, either directly owned or held in
trust on its behalf. But it had a true unity
imperfectly expressed in its organization, of
which finity it was very conscious. It also
had a strong and venerable position in the
State. Its bishops and many of its abbots
sat as peers, and formed the majority of the
Upper House ; it was an estate of the realm,
taxing itself and enjoying considerable powers
of legislation; and, what was equally im-
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